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The Improved Instantaneous Flash 
Light. 

HE beautiful pictures that we have the 

pleasure of presenting to our readers 

with this issue of the journal, are a speak- 

ing proof of what the new instantaneous 

flash light can accomplish when properly 
handled. 

The pictures may be accepted as the 

result of lengthy study undertaken mainly 

with the object in view of rendering the 


inflammable compound at once as safe . 


to handle as possible, as small in bulk, 
and of as reasonable a price. 

Could our readers have been present 
on the evening when the negatives were 
made, they would have unanimously 
agreed that each of the above desiderata 
had been fulfilled. 

Without any wish to make this a 
didactic article upon Photography at 
Night, we may give the following points 
in the working of the light, premising, 
however, that the good effect of the pic- 
ture will largely depend upon the artistic 
capabilities of the photographer himself. 
That Mr. Cassebaum, who made the nega- 
tives, succeeded well in the present in- 
stance, we need hardly say. 

The sitter was posed at a reasonable 





distance in front of an ordinary neutral- 
tinted studio background, and had a 
blonde complexion with considerable color 
and light hair. The costume was pure 
white in the first instance, and afterwards 
of red and blue satin. The flashing-pow- 
der was placed on a metallic saucer 
standing just in front of a horizontal 
gas-burner, which was fed by a rubber 
tube carrying a compressing-cock. When 
the latter was squeezed between the thumb 
and finger the pressure on the tube was 
removed, and a tongue of flame leaped to 


| the powder on the saucer igniting it in- 


stantaneously. A very small amount of 
the powder was sufficient; we used an 
ordinary child’s thimble as a measure, 


| holding, say, somewhere from nine to 


eleven grains of the compound, which, 
let us say here, contains no gun cotton. 
The light was from six to eight feet 
distant from the sitter, and but very little 
smoke could be detected after more than 
a dozen exposures, no windows having 
been opened in the meantime. The lens 
was an II-inch back focus, 3 B. Dall- 
meyer, with 1% inch stop. Just before 
the signal “ ready’ was given, an assist- 
ant interposed a sheet of ground glass 
close to the saucer containing the powder. 
This softened the principal light consider- 


| ably, allowing the white reflector (which 
_ was drawn up close to the sitter) to do its 
| work well in illuminating the shadows. 
| Tinfoiled sheets of card were also tried, 
| but plain white seemed to work better. 


a ey ete went lO ES 
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There was one tinfoil sheet behind the 
light. 

The focussing was easily done by hav- 
an assistant hold a lamp near the sitter’s 
head and the train of her dress. The de- 
velopment was thought to be, if any- 
thing, rather quicker than on daylight 
exposed plates. The plates were Cramer's 
Lightning, No. 35. 

None of the six persons present com- 
plained of the effect of the bright light on 
their eyes. 





On Development. 


WILLIAM H. RAU. 


Although much has recently been said 
concerning various methods of develop- 
ment, there has been really no serious 
discussion of the respective merits of 
the slow or rapid method. The ex- 
perience of myself, as well as of many of 
the best and most successful workers, has 
demonstrated that generally the best 
results are obtained by slow and gradual 
development, with a solution proportioned 
properly in Pyro and Alkali, yet weak, 
and sometimes (when exposure is full) 
well restrained. The same holds good 
with wet or dry plates. 

Some of the best work, both large and 
small, which I have seen on wet plates, 
was made by giving a full exposure in 
the camera, and using an iron developer 
weak and well restrained with both acetic 
acid and gelatine. 

The image was developed until all the 
detail was out, when citric acid and silver 
with a weak iron was rinsed over the 
plate until the proper density was ob- 
tained; this gave negatives full of detail 
and without the chalky effect so often seen 
in old wet plate work. I think the same 
methods are applicable to dry plate work. 
All the negatives I made in the Orient 
were given full exposures and a weak 
oxalate developer used, so that the de- 
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velopment was slow and even ; the dishes 
were rocked gently, as a violent motion 
does tend to hardness, which some miscall 
brilliancy ; just enough motion is necessary 
tc let fresh action on the surface 
of the plate take place. Take the 
Taupenaut process—in this the develop- 
ment is very slow with an Alkali Pyro, 
all detail showing first, after which an 
acid Pyro developer is put on, which in a 
little more rapid way builds up the image, 
giving (as any one who has seen a plate 
by this process will testify) a very fine 
grain; of course the albumen used in this 
process gives quality. In the Emulsion 
processes the development must be slow 
to give soft and even negatives. In 
using wet plates for negatives or transpa- 
rencies, honey and sugar used in the 
developer retards and allows a very fine 
grain deposit. At one time the so-called 
Berlin Heads were made by using a thin 
collodion giving a full exposure, a weak, 
well-restrained developer, and building 
up the image with acid Pyro intensifier 
before fixing. My experience with out- 
door work is very much in favor of slow 
plates, full time and a developer well re- 
strained and weak, and if resulting image 
is too thin, intensification with the Gallic 
Acid and Silver, which is gradual and slow 
and gives a negative all that can be de- 
sired. Why are all lantern slide plates 
made slow and developed with a solution 
much weaker than is used for negatives ? 
Because a finer grain and better grada- 
tion of light and shade and freedom 
from snowiness is necessary. Supposing 
a rapid plate is used, any one having ex- 
perience will have noticed that unless the 
exposure has been short, a fresh developer 
does not give as good a negative as it will 
on second application; I would suggest 
about as follows: supposing either potash 
or soda is used, if six ounces is the 
amount of solution necessary, mix two or 
three ounces of developer and dilute 
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with water to six and go slowly; it may be 
tedious, but the resulting negatives will 
well repay for the time consumed in their 
production. I have recently seen a num- 
ber of full-timed but under-devoloped 
plates, which were thin and full of detail 
but deficient in density (having been 
developed with an old solution, and not 
long enough), brought up to a rich wet- 
plate appearance by the use of the Gallic 
Acid and Silver developer, such as pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassebaum & Bart- 
lett. I think of this intensifier that the 
quality is obtained by its gradual and 
slow action, giving such a fine deposit of 
silver that cannot be equalledwith mercury. 
In marine views in which there are boats 
and ships or other objects which are in 
violent contrast with the water and sky, the 
weak developer will especially give a good 
negative. Ihaveseen manya fine marine 
spoiled by the use of a strong, fresh de- 
veloper. 

In making Bromide enlargements or 
contact prints, a weak, fresh developer on 
a full-timed print will give more detail in 
the middle tints and shadows, and also 
the required black tone. 





The Short-comings of Photography 
in Relation to Art. 





READ BEFORE THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SO- 
CIETY OF PHILADELPHIA BY 
JOHN BARTLETT. 


THE ideal, not the literal rendering of 
nature is generally accounted the pecu- 
liar function of art; but, the truth is, the 
ideal of the greatest painters and sculptors 
is not far removed from the matter-of- 
fact. 

The superb horses of the Elgin marbles 
are almost fac-similes of beautiful living 
specimens. 


Doubtless the gods and heroes approxi- 
mated human forms, inasmuch as the 
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Greeks had ample opportunity for com- 
parison, denied us by the exigencies of 
modern life, which compel us to keep 
our shapes of beauty swathed in thick 
garments. 

The true ideal is not something remov- 
ed from nature, but the expression of the 
taste in combination of 
familiar things, and the closer the artist 
clings to objective realities the greater is 
his work accounted. 

Now, it is sometimes claimed for pho- 


selection and 


tography, by its over-zealous champions, 
that its intense realism in the translation 
of the external world is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of its art status. 

To be consistent with the definition of 
idealism, one might be willing to admit 
that a subject happily selected. by the 
camera directly from nature would entitle 
the photographer to the credit due to in- 
vention, inasmuch as the mere faculty of 
inventing a subject does not demand so 
quick and keen a perception of the beau- 
tiful,as the discovery in nature of what 
is just suited to the purposes of art, 
which escapes the observation of ordinary 
people. 

But one cannot consistently affirm that 
the pencil of light does faithfully translate 


nature upon the sensitive film; that is, 


nature as presented to our normal vision. 

If we lay aside the grave charges, 
hitherto brought against photography, of 
falsifying nature, in the incorrect render- 
ing of color into monochrome, a fault 
which the orthochromatic processes are 
fast correcting ; still we shall have to ad- 
mit that in the disposition of light and 
shade, there is a difference between the 
photograph and the painting—a difference 
which justifies the painter’s method rather 
than the photographer's. 

Let us examine a painting and a pho- 
tograph of the same subject, a high tower 
or steeple, against a clear, bright sky. 

In the photograph we shall see that the 
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upper part of the tower or steeple is in 
much stronger light than the bottom, 
whilst in the painting or engraving, the 
higher part is darker than the lower. 
Does it not 
stand to reason, that a high tower against 
a cloudless sky receives greater illumina- 
tion at the top in the broad expanse 
of light, just as the photograph renders it, 
than at the bottom ? 

Does the painter then violate nature to 
create artistic effect? Surely his method 
is the more pleasing and picturesque, but 
how can it be contrary to nature and yet 
true and beautiful. 


Now, which is correct? 


One cannot conceive how any such 
glaring vialation of nature can result in 
artistic pleasure, how a method seemingly 
so opposed to sense, and 
apparently so out of harmony with the 
actual order of things can be justified; and 
yet, justice must give the verdict for the 
painter. 


common 


Art must represent nature as it is pre- 
sented to our senses, not as things actual- 
ly are. 

But, why does the high tower against a 
cloudless sky show the upper part dark, 
to our vision. We must have recourse to 
a physiological reason for an explanation. 

There isa peculiarity of the retina which 
shows itself when we exercise the eye, 
and which has its influence in works of 
art. If we place a bright silver coin upon 
a dark table and center the eye upon it for 
a few minutes,when we remove the coin for 
an instant, there is a white spot in its place, 
which almost immediately becomes black. 

If a red wafer placed upon a sheet of 
paper, is looked at intently, on remov- 
ing the wafer the spot will appear 
green. If we look upon a yellow wafer, 
on removal it will seem blue, the comple- 
mentary color always showing itself. This 
phenomenon is explained by supposing the 
nerve to be so exhausted by the con- 
tinued action of the special rays, that it 
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momentarily becomes insensible to their 
influence, and the effect of the rays of an 
opposite kind only is transmitted to the 
brain. Let us see now how this sensibility 
produces an effect where there is strictly 
speaking nocolor, but only light and shade, 
asin the case of our tower against the sky. 
We know the highest part of the tower is 
in the brighest illumination, yet we do not 
actually so see it. 
our eye. 


It never so appears to 
The reason is obvious ; when we 
look at the steeple or tower, a great part 
of the retina is opposed to the light of the 
sky, and on shifting the eye to any partic- 
ular part, the light which is reflected from 
that part falls upon the retina where it has 
been exhausted by the direct light from the 
sky, and consequently that part appears 
dark. 

A very simple way of convincing one- 
self of this peculiarity of the retina, is to 
look intently for a minute at an open 
window ina room, and then direct your 
eyes to the wall: the panes will look dark, 
while the mullions look light. 

Painters take advantage of this pecu- 
liarity of the eye. They create an effect 
not only by the contrasts of lights and 
shades but also by contrasts of colors. The 
bright carnations for instance, which in 
themselves would be glaringly offensive, 
even painful to the eye, are softened 
down from their exaggeration by some 
contiguous colors which catch the eye, 
affect the retina, let us say tire it first, so 
that the two impressions together pro- 
duce a harmonious effect, which seems 
natural although it actually is not so. If 
the coloring of a picture be too warm, 
with subtlety of art the painter introduces 
some color, which, rendering the eye in- 
sensible to the red and yellow rays, in- 
creases the susceptibility to the blue and 
violet rays. Every ray of the warm red 
is actually transmitted to the retina, but 
the impression is modified by the colder 
colors. A portion of the red is for a mo- 











ment lost, and the picture appears less 
warm because the opposite rays have 
prevailing influence. We never really 
see all the colors in their actual degree of 
intensity at the same time when placed 
together. The eye alternately shifts from 
one to the other, and there is a modifica- 
tion of all. 
painter strives after. 


This is the harmony the 
It is art, and it is at 
the same time truth to nature. When 
we look at a beautiful landscape we do 
not actually see the colors as they are 
transmitted by vibrations to the nerve of 
the eye. No one who desires to enjoy a 
lovely prospect ever fixes his eye intently 
upon any individual portion of a scene 
to the exclusion of all the rest, but the eye 
wanders over the beautiful prospect and 
returns as from a delightful excursion. It 
receives a multitude of varied and modi- 
fied impressions, and the result is a pleas- 
ing picture, just such as the painter de- 
picts upon the canvas, only infinitely 
more beautiful. 

If any argument were needed for the 
beneficence of the Creator, this physiolo- 
gical peculiarity, this optical imperfection 
might be cited in evidence rather than the 
eye’s perfection as an optical instrument as 
advanced by the school of Paley. For on 
it depends our esthetic pleasure in land- 
scape. 

For rendering of form the human eye, 
guided by the most delicate touch, cannot 
approach the pencil of light, yet from the 
tribunal of art judgment must often be 
pronounced against photography, and the 
book of the law is again the limitation of 
our vision. 

Instantaneous photography has yielded 
marvellous results to science. For the 
mathematician it has verified the direction 
of the curve of projectiles. To the phy- 
siologist it has revealed the curious 
muscular contortions assumed during 
animallocomotion; butinstantaneousness 
is generally destructive of art. 
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Painters do not paint animals in motion 
in the attitudes Mr. Muybridge has 
demonstrated to be the actual truth. The 
painter prefers reality as it presents 
itself to our visual sense to reality as it is. 
The law of the persistence of vision 
must not be violated. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that 
the image impressed upon the retina re- 
mains there an appreciable space of time, 
consequently objects though passing con- 
tinuously through an unbroken series, 
seem to the eye to remain unchanged. 
Instantaneous photography by isolating 
any special movement in the series really 
destroys the whole idea of motion. 

To compel the artist to represent 
arrested movement, an actual momentary 
attitude, because he has to do with a single 
moment of time in_ his representation, 
would be about as wise as to force him to 
confine himself to the use of those colors 
only which do not harmoniously modify 
each other when in juxtaposition, though 
science can readily prove the isolated ex- 
istence of the three primary colors in their 
integrity. 

Lessing in his critical essay the La- 
ocoon tells us: 

“All appearances of nature which in 
their actual state are but of an instant’s 
duration, which can be what they are but 
for a moment, all such appearances, be 
they pleasing or be they horrible, receive 
through the prolonged existence which 
art gives them, a character so contrary to 
nature that at every repeated view we 
take of them the impression becomes 
weaker and weaker, till at last we turn 
from the contemplation in weariness and 
disgust. 

“ La Mettrie, who had himself painted 
and engraved as Democritus, the laughing 
philosopher, laughs only at the first time 
we look athim. Look at him often, and 
the philosopher is converted into a buffoon 
and his laugh into a grimace.” 
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This is the impression conveyed by 
many an instantaneous photograph, be- 
cause it represents the person, as it were, 
petrified in the transient state, fixed for- 
ever in a position which could not be 
preserved for more than a single moment. 
By its scrupulous adherence to reality it 
takes away the very appearance of reality, 
motion, life, action. 

The greatest painters have devoted 
their attention to this simulation of motion 
in their pictures. Rubens was pre- 
emenently successful in giving action to 
his figures. 
of his 
pictures as ‘swept along in a gulf of 


Fuseli describes the elements 


colors, as herbage, trees, and shrubs are 
whirled, tossed, and absorbed by an in- 
There 
representing a rustic wedding, filled with 


undation.” is a picture of his 
figures, dancing, romping, and rolling on 
the ground ; a wonderful display of varied 
attitudes which creates in the beholder 
the idea of motien in a masterly manner, 
in his “dees /taliennes” 
has remarked that “the rapidity and sud- 


Constantin 


denness of movement on the part of the 
mother of the demoniac boy, in Raph- 


ael’s great picture of the Transfiguration, 
is such that the draperies have not 
had time to follow the impulse of her 
body. 
left behind by her movement, seems to be 
placed awry, but we soon perceive that if 
she were to return to her former attitude 


She alone hasturned. Her girdle, 


it would be in its proper place. 

Raphael always leaves around his fig- 
ures the space necessary to indicate the 
position in which they were at the mo- 
ment immediately preceeding that chosen 
for the painting, and is very careful not to 
fill up the void which they have thus left 
behind them.” 

It is thus that Raphael succeeds in giv- 
ing a spontaneity of movement to his fig- 
ures which is truly marvelous. 

Instances may likewise be selected 
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from the work of Titian, in which the ex- 
pression of motion and animation is mas- 
terly portrayed. Ina small picture rep- 
resenting Christ appearing to Mary in the 
garden, the Magdalene seems fairly to run 
forward to meet the Lord, her streaming 
hair and drapery denoting the utmost 
rapidity of her action, while the hand 
stretched forth to touch him is suddenly 
checked at his words “ touch me not.”’ 

I have never had the privilege of see- 
ing the originals of the great masters, but 
even in the engravings and _photo- 
graphs which are accessible, the inde- 
scribable charm of motion is not lost. 

Michael Angelo is rich in illustration 
of the power of conveying the idea of 
motion by suggestion, but we have cited 
enough examples. Even amongst the 
minor painters we often find the previous 
position of the figure indicated by the 
manner in which the apparel is disposed 
upon the ground or upon some near ob- 
We believe the photog- 
rapher would do well to imitate che paint- 


ject, as a chair. 


er, if he desires to convey the idea of mo- 
tion, rather than to seek for action in tran- 
A transient attitude 
may indeed be depicted but not isolated. 


sient attitude alone. 


There must be other objects associated to 
carry the mind from one phase to the 
other, so that it weary not of the perpet- 
ual sameness. 

How insupportable do those statues of 
heroes become, upon their solitary pedes- 
tals, with arms extended, forever holding 
the uplifted sword. Yet place the same 
figure in the same attitude in a painting, 
marching at the head of a victorious host, 
with streaming banners, and the mind has 
something to turn to for relief, and the im- 
pression .is strong and full of enjoyment. 

With what delight have we watched the 
wonderful play of sun-light upon the 
waves of the ocean, and how grieved, be- 
cause our cameras gave so tame a rend- 
ering of their beauty. 











What has the sensitive film, with its 
quick perception, done with those peculiar 
elongated streaks of ever-shifting light, 
which excite the rapture of the painter, 
which not only interpret the form of the 
large masses of water, but also the shape 
of the tiny waves sculptured upon their 
surface. 

The instantaneous photograph reveals 
the truth, but the vision of beauty has 
vanished. ‘‘ Truth is not beauty” here. 
In the photograph, in place of the lines 
of light presented to our vision, we have 
but rounded dots of the reflected image 
of the sun, which become elongated by 
the motion of the waves and are so im- 
pressed upon the vision. 

Waves breaking upon the beach, for 
similar reasons, appear different to our 
eyes from instantaneous photographs of 
the same. The impression we receive is 
not of any single wave movement, but 
the resultant of the rapid presentation of 
several movements in succession. 

The opacity of instantaneous pictures 
of waterfalls, and the transparency of real- 
ones, is no doubt due to the same physio- 
logical cause, the infirmity of our vision. 


COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHY. 





BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 





READ BEFORE THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SO- 
CIETY OF PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 
8th, 1887. 


Fronti nulla fides. 

Out of the mixed mass of matter that 
modern photography presents to us, there 
are some things that would be better sup- 
pressed altogether. 
great regret that considerable numbers of 
those practising our beautiful art do not 
scruple to lower it to absolute quackery, 
sometimes to revolting indecency, often to 
the multiplication of ‘‘ cheap and nasty ”’ 


It is a matter for 
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forms of design, and still oftener to silly 
pastime or childish absurdity. 

With many persons, indeed, the idea 
seems to be to pursue photography in any 
and all ways rather than the legitimate 
ones that have rendered it so useful to 
the world and so universally and justly 
admired. 

I do not propose to enter at any length 
into a subject like this, which must have 
forced itself upon the attention of every 
thinking man who has any interest in the 
camera, but there is one of these absurd 
quackeries that seems to be commanding 
the serious attention of people of educa- 
tion and attainments and who really ought 
to know better. I allude to the so-called 
Composite Photography. Now, it is well 
to have the desire of hearing new things 
and. seeing new inventions, but when I 
see such nonsense as Composite Photog- 
raphy gravely treated in a_ scientific 
manner by respectable magazines that are 
read by the general public, and even by the 
journals devoted to our own craft, I can 
only say it makes me feel very sorry. 

Composite Photography claims to give 


‘a normal type or average of the features 


of a number of individuals; and the as- 
sertion that each exposure on each subject 
partially destroys and partially adds to 
the image previously existing on the film, 
is just one of those nicely contrived bits 
of scientific speciousness that can easily 
hoodwink any one not understanding the 
technical part of photography. 

If a draughtsman: draws on a rough- 
cast wall with a chunk of dry color, or on 
finest 
pointed pen, he makes an outline in either 


the smocthest of paper with the 


case, because he attempts the representa- 
tion of one object in one place. Composite 
Photography attempts the representation 
of an unlimited number of objects 7” one 
place. 

For the same reason we can not com- 
badly 


pare the “‘composite”’ with a 
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focussed plate, because the latter has an 
outline no matter if the image be hardly 
discernible. The form is there just as it 
is in the drawing on the rough-cast 
wall. 

A “composite” photograph can not 
claim to be a picture in any sense, be- 
cause it is merely a jumble of uncom- 
bined outlines. The expression ‘un- 
combined "’ is a foolish one perhaps, for 
two outlines can not be combined upon 
the same surface or film. Let us take an 
example from the steroscope: here we 
have two images the same in size toa 
hair’s breadth, just as the images of any 
object are when formed upon the retinz 
of the two eyes. The only difference be- 
is that the one taken with 
the right-hand lens gives a rather more 
right-hand view of the subject, and vice 
versa. 


tween them 


How are they made to combine? 
By means of an ingenious and beautiful 
optical trick which diverts the lines of 
vision from their normal course ; the pris- 
moid lenses of the stereoscope acting in 
the one case, and the simultaneous out- 
ward rotation of both eye-balls (binocular 
vision) in the other, when no stereoscope 
is used. But suppose we cut a stereo 
slide in two, set each half in a magic lan- 
tern, and project the images on a screen. 
We may make them overlap, but have 
we combined them to a perfect whole? 
No. So, in the stereoscope, the images 
are but apparently combined, and the 
very beauty of the quasi-solid picture 
lies in its unreality. 

I take it that any picture to 
ture must have an outline. 
posite’’ of ten sitters made 
exposures, no matter how carefully 
graded, would have ten outlines. Is it 
therefore ten times a picture? It cer- 
tainly is not ten pictures. We have ten 
outlines, each striving for the dominant 
position, but we know that two outlines 
can no more occupy the same place than 


be a pic- 
A“ com- 
with ten 


| request him to 
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two bodies can occupy the same space at 
the same time. 

Let us suppose that twenty of us here 
to-night were walking on a beach by the 
sea, and that we determined to make a 
“composite ’’ foot-print in the wet sand. 
The form of each man’s foot would 
then be impressed over the preceding 
one, and the result would be, a lot of 
tramped down sand, nothing more. This 
comparison with Composite Photography 
is a perfectly just one. ; 

Again, suppose the twenty of us were 
to commission one of the number to go 
to some sculptor or moulder in clay and 
make a ‘‘ composite” 
statue of the whole twenty, with or with- 
out twenty outlines. 
him 


I should rather ex- 
to be answered as the old 
gentleman was who desired the London 
judge to recover his stolen property for 
him “Sir, does your mother know you're 
out?” This comparison, also, is a per- 


pect 


fectly just one. 

I have recently seen a “ type-com- 
posite ’’ of some seventy lady graduates 
of a well-known college. While I am 
hardly in a position to judge of the intel- 
lectual average thus shown, I can say that 
a phrenologist would look in vain for the 
bump of photographic-common-sensitive- 
ness or chemico-physical-comprehensive- 
ness. 

If I am entirely wrong in this matter, 
however, and if such a thing as Com- 
posite Photography really exists, I shall 
always regret that I did not attempt some 
“ composites’’ of European scenery when 
abroad with my camera a few years ago. 
“What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander,” and if it is possible to make 
a “composite” of eighty different peo- 
ple, it is also possible to make a “ com- 
posite’’ of eighty different out-door 
views. I think that a “composite” of 
English cathedrals, Dutch windmills, 
French and German timbered houses, 
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Belgian hotels-de-ville, Swiss mountain 
scenery, and street views pretty much 
everywhere, all combined on the same 
plate, would have been a new departure 
in Landscape Photography, and together 
with the portrait ‘composites’ might 
well bear the title 

“Confusion now hath made his master- 
piece.” 





The Origin and Technology of Pho- 
graphic Chemicals. 


BY FRANK H. ROSENGARTEN. 


Eighth paper —Sulphur Compounds 

continued. 

In our last number we discussed sulphur, 
but, naturally in so small a space, very 
briefly. It combines with oxygen in 
many proportions, forming a great series 
of compounds with most varying prop- 
erties, chemical and physical. 
have them in equivalents of 


Thus we 


Sulphur. Oxygen. 
Hyposulphurous acid 2 
Trisulpho-hyposulphuric acid 
Bisulpho-hyposulphuric acid 
Monosulpho-hyposulphuric acid 
Sulphurous acid 
Hyposulphuric acid 
Sulphuric acid 


We have described sulphuric acid, and 
now propose to treat of the sulphites and 
hyposulphites, the great necessaries in 


photography. Sulphite of soda is the 
compound of soda with sulphurous acid. 
Sulphurous acid is acolorless gas, having 
a smellresembling that of burning sulphur, 
acting acutely on the respiratory organs, 
though not dangerous when breathed in 
small quantities. It liquefies at about 
14° Fahr., though rarely found in that 
state except experimentally, and possibly 
in containers under pressure of several 
atmospheres, used for artificial ice pro- 
duction. It has a small capacity for 
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latent heat, while the gaseous acid is one 
of the best absorbers, hence its practical 
application to ice making has been largely 
availed of, by permitting the liquid, under 
great pressure, to expand in coils of pipes 
surrounded by salt water, in which cans 
of pure water are immersed. The intense 
cold thus produced soon freezes the pure 
water, though not economically, as the 
gas readily absorbs another equivalent 
of oxygen, is converted into sulphuric 
acid, and the metal containers are soon 
destroyed. It can be made by mixing 
six parts of peroxide of manganese with 
one part of sulphur. Heated in a retort 
the gas goes off, is washed to remove im- 
purities, and collected under water. It is 
also made by decomposing sulphuric 
acid by a metal which removes a portion 
of its oxygen, but which does not decom- 
pose water when in contact with active 
acids. Such metals as mercury or copper 
are used for this purpose. Iron or zinc 
treated in this way would yield hydrogen 
as well as some sulphurous acid. As the 
gas is very soluble in water it can be 
trapped, and if saturated with soda gives 
crystals of sulphite of soda, on evapora- 
tion. 

Sulphurous acid cannot be decomposed 
by heat alone, and is formed by the com- 
bination of sulphur at very high tempera- 
tures. The solution of the gas when ex- 
posed to the air absorbs oxygen, and is 
altered into sulphuric acid, hence its pres- 
ervation in solution is difficult. Water 
dissolves about fifty volumes of it, which 
heat expels entirely, if the solution is 
boiled a few moments. Itis a weak acid, 
its combinations with the bases being 
easily decomposed by acids, though ex- 
pelling carbonic acid from carbonates. 
The majority of organic coloring matters 
are changed or discolored by sulphurous 
acid, sometimes bleaching them and thus 
becoming useful in silk and woolen in- 
dustries. Sulphite of soda reduces the 
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oxides of mercury, silver and gold to the 
metallic state, and the oxides of copper, 
iron, lead, and manganese to lower ox- 
ides. It is in the form of.white prismatic 
crystals, soluble in four parts of cold 
water and less than its own weight of 
boiling water. Sulphuric acid added to it 
gives rise to the strong odor of burning 
sulphur by the strorig reaction occurring. 
It consists of one equivalent-of soda and 
one of sulphurous acid and three of water, 
and should be kept in well-stopped bottles, 
as by prolonged exposure it is converted 
into sulphate. The bisulphite of soda is 
not adapted for photographic work, and 
therefore need not be described. But space 
is limited, and we must hurry along and 
try to invade the realms of hypo, that 
much abused, but most invaluable of our 
reagents. Hyposulphite of soda is a 
compound of hyposulphurous acid and 
soda. But this acid exists only ‘in com- 
bination, and doubtless has never been 
seen isolated from a base. As the salt of 
soda is so familiar to all of us in appear- 
ance, but few words will describe it as 
having a mild saline, sulphurous taste, 
being freely soluble in water, insoluble 
inalcohol. Its solution dissolves bromide 
and chloride of silver and all other in- 
soluble compounds of that metal, except 
the sulphuret, and that salt (and who 
knows what it is!) resulting from the de- 
composition of silver salts by light. M. 
Carey Lea found that an alkaline ammo- 
niacal salt of ruthenium, boiled with hypo- 
sulphite, gradually becomes rose colored, 
ultimately rich carmine color, in strong 
solution almost black, and then if diluted 
changing to a magnificent red, far excel- 
ling the aniline red colors. 

Hypo is readily produced by mixing car- 
bonate of soda, dried, in fine powder with 
sulphur, heating gradually until the sulphur 
melts, and stirring the waxy mass, always 
keeping it hot, that a complete exposure 
to air may be perfected. Sulphuret of 
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sodium is formed and then gradually the 
sulphite. When the decomposition is 
complete, the sulphite is dissolved in 
water, filtered and boiled with sulphur, is 
converted into hyposulphite of soda, 
when by concentration, filtration, and 
evaporation of the resultant solution, 
crystals may be obtained, having com- 
bined with more sulphur to form the com- 
pound of soda with two equivalents of 
sulphur and two of oxygen. These crys- 
tals are prisms, containing five molecules 
of water (41.7 per cent.) of crystallization. 
This quantity is inherent to the salt and 
chemically combined and is therefore not 
an adulteration. When the crystals are 
exposed to heat, they undergo aqueous 
fusion, and then dry up to a white mass, 
decomposing then with the evolution of 
sulphurous acid and sulphur, which takes 
fire, andin burning away leaving a residue 
of neutral sulphate of soda and a trace of 
sulphide. The hyposulphite forms a 
white precipitate with chloride of barium 
in concentrated solutions, but on sufficient 
dilution redissolves, showing thus the 
absence of sulphate of soda. When 
dropped into a solution of nitrate of silver 
a white precipitate is formed, which soon 
turns yellow and finally black. If however 
the silver salt is dropped into an excess of 
the hyposulphite of soda, the precipitate 
formed is redissolved on agitation and 
remains clear as long as the excess of 
hypo exists. The ordinary impurities are 
sulphate and carbonate of sodium, but 
these are not harmful in photographic 
work unless present in very large excess. 
Like so many of the chemical products 
we have had before, hypo is a boon to the 
great manufacturers of soda salts, who are 
bothered with sulphur compounds, and by 
means of critical chemical investigation 
utilize what to them is a great nuisance, 
to produce our much prized hypo. Surely 
the chemists should be looked upon asthe 
great promoters of wealth in utilizing the 
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cast-off and despised things of this world 
to reproduce the myriads of wonderful 
reagents and salts that are invaluable to 
human comfort. But our track is blocked 
again, and we will only mention the sul- 
phurets and then close this screed. Sul- 
phur forms compounds with the alkalies, 
with ammonia by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen ammonia, with 
potash or soda by melting the carbonates 
of these alkalies. 


into aqua 


Sulphuret of potash 
generally comes in solid fused fragments 
of a yellowish-brown color, readily de- 
composed by exposure to the air sand 
moisture, being converted into sulphide of 
hydrogen, hyposulphite, 
ultimately sulphate. 
used mostly in 


sulphite, and 
These sulphides are 
photographic work to 
recover waste silver, though in some cases 
in intensifying plates. 

It is difficult to boil down the subject of 
sulphur and its compounds to so small a 
compass, as there is so much romantic 
interest connectedwith them. Whole books 
could be written to show their origin, 
fabrication, and methods in which they 
are essential to the uses of man. 


A Few Photographic Points about the 
Yosemite Valley. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS BEFORE 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 
7TH, 1887, BY GEORGE 
VAUX, JR. 


With so much that is stupendous, grand 
and beautiful, the chief difficulty which 
one has to encounter is in knowing how 
to put in his time to the greatest advan- 
tage in order to get views of the more 
celebrated and interesting points. Wind- 
ing along through the fine old forest, 
occasional extended panoramas are ob- 
tained of the valley of ‘the Merced River, 
which flows the whole length of the Yose- 
mite, and, leaving it, wanders on amidst 
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mountain ranges to the level expanse of 
Central California. 

Presently through the trees you catch 
glimpses of a mountain with-square cut 
and perpendicular faces. It is El Capi- 
tan. A short distance further the stage 
stops at Inspiration Point, where the first 
good view of the Valley is obtained. It 
is spread out at your feet, and though, ow- 
ing to a turn in it, the further end and 
about half of the north side are not visible, 
you will want to make an exposure or 
two, showing Bridal Veil Fall, the Three 
Graces, Sentinel Rock and Dome, the 
South Dome, Cloud’s Rest, and to the left 
close at hand, the enormous mass of El 
Capitan. Unless you should happen to 
have as stage companions a very crusty 
party, you will find no difficulty in get- 
ing a sufficient delay to accomplish all 
that is necessary, and as the light is admir- 
able at the hour the stages usually pass— 
about noon—it is best to make the most 
of it then, for the nicest route on leaving 
the valley is to follow another way. 

Zig-zagging down the mountain side 
where it would seem almost impossible to 
build a road, the surrounding walls appear 
to gain rapidly in altitude. About three- 
fourths of the way down to the level of 
the floor is Artist’s Point, from which a 
somewhat similar view is obtained from 
that at Inspiration, though of course you 
are looking up to the summits of the 
various high points, instead of viewing 
them from more nearly on a level. 

Having made the descent, the Bridal 
Veil is the first point of interest. Leaving 
this, after passing El Capitan, the Three 
Brothers, and finally the Yosemite Fall 
come into view. You are now neater the 
upper end of the Valley, and here all the 
hotels are situated. 

By all means do not hurry, but should 
you be pressed for time, it is possible to’ 
get all the most important views in a 
very short time considering their number. 
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You reach the hotels about half past 
one, and will then have the afternoon to 
look around in a general sort of way. 

But before planning in detail, I will 
just say a word as to the time of year. 
Let this be as early as the roads are good, 
say the middle or end of May, varying 
with the season. As all the streams 
around the Yosemite are fed by melting 
snow, if you want to see the water-falls in 
all their magnificence this is important ; 
for by the middle of June many of them 
are dried up, andtwo months later those 
that are left are comparatively mere 
dribbles. 

The next morning after your arrival, 
retrace your steps down the road you 
followed the day before. A mile anda 
half is about as far as you will care to go. 
During this trip you get the Cathedral 
Spires and Rocks to advantage, also the 
upper side of El Capitan and Three 
Brothers. The light on the lower side of 
the former is better in the afternoon, so 
it is not worth while to go further than is 
necessary to get the Cathedral Spires. 
For El Capitan there is the favorite posi- 
tion, showing the Merced in the fore- 
ground, which always makes an effective 
picture. You will have no difficulty in 
finding the place, as it is but a short 
distance from the road and easily ac- 
cessible. If you have timed your excur- 
sion properly, this will bring you back to 
the hotel by about eleven o’clock without 
hurrying. 

The Yosemite Fall is the next thing in 
order. Perhaps the finest view to be ob- 
tained of it, without showing any dis- 
agreeable or unharmonious surroundings, 
is in a meadow by the river bank. Just 
the right point is a little hard to find. 
You cross the field in front of what is now 
Cook's Hotel, following the path for some 
distance, and then turn to the left till you 
reach the river, up which you keep till 
you are certain you have gone too far. 
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Then keep on a little further, and you 
will come to a point from which the 2600 
feet of the fall is in splendid view, framed 
by trees, a vista cut through which makes 
this position available. An upright view 
from this point takes in the river in the 
foreground, and the Fall covers enough 
of the plate to make shutter-work quite 
satisfactory. Among its chief beauties 
are its ever varying moods as it is swayed 
back and forth by the wind, whose 
power on a column of such a length is 
enormous. Between eleven and one 
o'clock is the best time for this view. The 
Lower Yosemite Fall alone also makes a 
very effective shutter-picture; but owing 
to its location, it also must be taken in 
the morning, as it is the first part of the 
Fall that the sun gets off of, so that unless 
you have the early part of the day for it 
alone, you will probably have to be satis- 
fied with a distant view, where it forms 
but a part, and a small part at that, 
though over 500 feet high. Should you 
go there in the morning, however, follow 
up the trail till you come to an enormous 
boulder, to the left of which you pass. 
From just alongside of it a good upright 
view can be gotten. A viewing lens of 
the ordinary angle will just take it in 
nicely. The trip down the valley will 
pay better however if you have to make 
a choice between the two. 

About two or half-past two take a car- 
riage and drive up the Valley a short 
distance, cross the river and turn down 
again. Just after crossing the. bridge a 
very fine view of the North Dome on the 
one side, and its riven companion, the 
South or Half Dome, on the other can be 
obtained. Down about a half a mile 
further you can get Sentinel Rock to ad- 
vantage, with a rustic foreground, though 
there is a rather better point down a little 
further. From near where the short 
branch road stops, which leads to the foot 
of the Yosemite Falls, an effective wide 
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angle picture of the Falls is obtained, but 
the point of view is not so attractive as 
that from the river bank. 

It is a little below this point, on the 
main road, that the view of Sentinel 
Rock, referred to above, with the river 
in the foreground is obtained. Not far 
from the same place, but a little further 
on you can get a magnificent mirror view 
of the Three Brothers, early in the season 
only, for the reflection is in a sort of 
puddle which soon dries up I believe. 


Down still further you get a superb view | 


of the square facade of El Capitan. By 
this time in the afternoon the light is just 
right. 

Crossing the river once more you come 
out at the foot of the Bridal Veil Fall, the 
light being full on it. In the afternoon 
the most beautiful of rainbow effects are 
produced. From, among the rocks be- 
tween the road and the foot of the Fall a 
number of fine positions are attainable, 
though some old pine trees so close at 
hand as to detract from the height of the 
Fall are difficult to manage, owing to the 
rough character of the ground. A little 
perseverance will overcome them however. 
The return route to the hotel is the same 
as has been already traversed more than 
once. 

For the second day by all means take 
the trip to Yosemite Point, an eminence 
just above the summit of the Yosemite 
Fall. It is not necessary in order 
to get the light to make a_ very 
early start for this trip, say 7.30 or 8 
o'clock, and do not be persuaded not to 
take lunch along with you. 


you are loyal to your camera, for there are 


many fine views from the trail on the way | 


up. For a time you are among the 
underbrush -and can see but little, but 
after gaining an elevation of about 1,c00 
feet, you come out at Columbia Point, 
from which you may get a very fine view 


The trip will | 
take longer than you have anticipated, if | 
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_up the valley, embracing near at hand 


the Half Dome and Cloud’s Rest, while 
stretched away beyond are the rank and 
file of the High Sierra, all more or less 
snow clad, if you are only early enough 
in the season. The light will be better for 
this view during the descent. 

Continuing a short distance you come 
to a level space, on about the same alti- 
tude as the*foot of the Upper Yosemite 
Fall. If you reach this point on the 
return not later than ‘half-past two you 
can get a fine shutter view. 

The trail now zig-zags up a very nar- 
row and steep side canon. It is hard 
work on both nerves and strength, be- 
cause you feel as if you were going to 
slide off of your horse. An hour more 
will bring you to the top, whence by a 


| short walk, followed by a scramble along 


a narrow ledge where one misstep would 
send you down a quarter of a mile or 
more before you would strike, you reach 
a place where you can look immediately 
down upon the top of the Fall. There 
is no room for a camera there how- 
ever. 

Crossing the creek just above the falls 
and continuing half a mile or more overa 
disintegrating ledge of white granite, you 
reach Yosemite Point. Here there are 
fine views in both directions, showing the 
valley lying at your feet, with the High 
Sierra, with which you are now more 
nearly on a level, in the background. 
Almost immediately opposite you is Glacier 
Point, so named apparently because there 
isn't any glacier there. 

You can continue this trip to Eagle 
Peak, the highest of the Three Brothers, 
but from all I could learn it is doubtful 
if it would pay for the extra fatigue. 

Whilst the afternoon sun is on the Fall 
the rainbow effects are beautiful and 
should not be missed. On the descent 
the light will be good, though, as I said 


| before, do not leave it too late to get the 
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Upper Fall, or the Three Brothers will 
have cut off the sun. Sometimes people 
try to make this trip in half a day, and it 
is, of.couse, better to do it so than not at 
all, but a whole day is much more satis- 
factory. 

For the last day, according to my plan, 
you will need every plate you can arrange 
for. Making an early start you take a 
wagon and drive to Mirror Lake to see 
the sun rise. Before the first. ray strikes 
the water the reflections are wonderful, and 
by a little activity you can get all the 
principal ones before the sunlight spoils 
them. This done the wagon takes you to 
the foot of the Vernal and Nevada Falls 
trail. Here you ‘should have arranged 
for saddle horses to meet you. Before 
mounting, get the view of the North 
Dome from the bridge over the stream, 
with the latter and the majestic trees on 
its banks as a framework for the mount- 
ain ; also from just beyond the bridge a 
very effective view of Glacier Point. 

A short ride up a good trail brings you 
to the Vernal Falls. The light on these 
is only good in the afternoon, so that at 
this time of the day the view is unsatis- 
factory, but by delaying as long as the 
guide will allow, you may be able to geta 
picture. 

Remounting,a steep scramble followed 
by a descent takes you over a ridge from 
just beyond whose summit a pretty pano- 
rama of the Nevada Fall, Liberty Cap, 
and Mt. Broderick is obtained. The view 
of the back of the Half Dome is also 
very good, but there are finer ones later. 

Mrs. Snow, who keeps the little Casa 
Nevada, will soon get you up a very com- 
fortable lunch, and while she is preparing 
it, or better ifthere is time, after you have 
lunched, you will have a grand opportun- 
ity to get the Nevada Fall to perfection, 
perhaps the most exquisite waterfall in the 
The best view is from near the 
foot of a large pine tree on the foot path 


world. 
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from Snow’s down to the stream. Do not 
fail to follow on across the log bridge and 
up as close to the Falls as you can go 
without getting soaked. The view will 
very well repay you, though there is no 
opportunity for a picture owing to the 
spray. 

The trail follows up a very steep canon 
a short distance from the Falls, doubt- 
less once the bed of the stream. While 
the ascent lasts it is probably the steepest 
that you will encounter during the trip to 
the Valley, unless you should climb some 
of the higher monntains. 
good head, get the view down on top of 
the Fall from the summit. The place 
from which it is obtained is a very dan- 
gerous one, but by lying down flat there 
is but little risk. 

From this point there is a long ascent, 
but among the trees can be caught many 
fine views ofthe Liberty Cap, Half Dome, 
Cloud’s Rest, and finally of the High 
Sierra. 


If you havea 


Mt. Starr King is also very prom- 
inent from this trail. Crossing the IIlil- 
onette, or South Fork Canon you keep on 
to Glacier Point. About half a mile 
from the latter is the point from which to 
get a magnificent view of the Half 
Dome, though this shows the back or 
rounded side. 

There will still be time for you to get 
the genial McCauley, who keeps the little 
hotel, to stand on the projecting rock, sus- 
pended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between 
heaven and earth; some 3,200 feet from the 
latter, and have his picture taken; and 
possibly, if early enough in the season, also 
to visit Sentinel Dome, though it would be 
getting toward night. 

You will probably find that the livery- 
men prefer not to have you take this trip, 
as itis a hard one on their horses, but 
there is no difficulty in accomplishing it, 
and with comparatively little fatigue. _ 

If you do not care to visit Sentinel 
Dome you can either descend the trail 
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into the valley immediately or stay over 
night at Glacier Point and take the stage, 
which leaves there early in the morning 
and connects with the regular road at 
Chinquapin Flat. The former method af- 
fords many fine views, but the trail though 
good is steep, and it will be most too late 
to get any photographs. 

Of course there are many other points 
which I have not mentioned that are 
worth a shot, but they are far too numerous 
to be alluded to here. 

The Mariposa Grove of Big Trees is 
_ about 30 miles from the Valley. As you 
stay over night at Clark’s Wawona Hotel 
but 7 miles from them, the trip to them is 
usually made during the afternoon of the 
day that you leave the Valley, but this 
means to drive straight along without 
stopping to take pictures. _It is not diffi- 
cult however to arrange to take a day to 
it, providing yourself with a lunch before 
leaving the hotel. For the Grove there 
are no particular hints necessary except 
to give plenty of time. It is darker than 
I found on an av- 
erage view about 15 seconds on an East- 
man’s film with F 22 stop was about right, 
though of course there is considerable 
latitude. 

In conclusion I would say that a wide 
angle lens is indispensable ; as the heights 
with which you have to contend are so 
great that a viewing lens is, in most in- 
stances, of but little more use than to try 
your temper. Upon my first visit I only 
possessed the latter, so that I can speak 
from experience. 

I cannot close this rambling sketch 
without acknowledging the kindness of 
George Fiske, the local photographer, but 
for whose kindly advice I should not 
have found some of the most artistic 
views in the Valley. He is always ready 
to help an amateur along, and any such 
visiting his domain cannot fail to derive 
benefit from his timely hints. 


one is apt to imagine. 
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Preparation of Platinum Prints With- 
out Development, By Direct Print- 
ing in Frame. 


CAPTAIN G. PIZZIGHELLI. 


Hitherto the preparation of platinum 
prints by direct copying has been at- 
tended with certain difficulties which 
have operated against the popularity of 
the method, the brown color of the 
image offering but little contrast to the 
yellow tone of the paper. In the manip- 
ulation of the process, Hiibl and myself 
have in our time felt the disadvantage, 
and have made repeated experiments to 
remedy the evil, without however ob- 
taining favorable results. I have re- 
peatedly employed myself with this task, 
but it is only very recently that my efforts 
have been crowned with success, so as 
to present a process easy of manipula- 
tion, by which direct prints can be made 
upon platinum paper by the 
method of printing in the frame. 

The principle is as follows: 

1. By adding a viscous medium to the 
sensitive solution the penetration of the 
latter into the fibre of the paper is pre- 
vented: 

2. By adding directly to the sensitis- 
ing solution one of those substances 
which may be used as a developer, a re- 
duction of the platinum salt is effected 
in the copying frame by the influence of 
the dampness of the air. 


simple 


The advantages of the new process are 
therefore very considerable, inasmuch as 
there is no necessity of a previous prepa- 
ration of the paper. The progress of the 
printing may be watched as with ordin- 
ary silver prints. Development is dis- 
pensed with. A simple and short time 
washing of the prints first in acidified 
water and then in ordinary water is suffi- 
cient to complete the picture. 


SENSITISING OF THE PAPER. 
Select a quality of paper smooth or 
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grained according to taste, Rives & 
Steinbach’s, of Malmedy, to be preferred. 
The best material for making viscous 
the sensitising solutions I have found to 
be a solution of gum arabic and arrow- 
root. The former yielded me better re- 
sults than the latter. 

The proportions are as follows: 

I. Gum arabic, . - 50g. 

Distilled water, . 100 C.m. 
II. Arrowroot, ee 8 

Distilled water, . 100 c.m. 

This last is made into a paste as usual. 

Before using mix. 

Sensitising solution . 
Gum solution (I.) 

: OR, 
Sensitising solution 
Arrowroot paste (I.) . 1 volume. 

The mixture is well stirred or rubbed 
to a fine homogeneous consistency and 
strained through muslin. 

This mixture is applied, the paper dried 
and kept in the chloride of calcium 
tube as in the old platinum process. 

The Sensitising Solution is made as 
follows : 

1. The Iron Solution. 

To the normal iron solution is added 
in the dark, with repeated shaking, as 
much neutral oxalate-of soda or ammo- 
nium as will dissolve at ordinary temper- 
ature. 

The proportion of the above salts is as 
follows : 


. 2 volumes. 
. I volume. 


. I volume. 


Normal solution of iron . 
Neutral ammo. oxalate 
OR, 
Normal iron solution . . 100 c.m. 
Neutral sodium oxalate . . 15-18 g. 
The original brown gray color of the 
Ferri-oxalate passes, in consequence of 
the formation of the corresponding dou- 
ble salts, into a beautiful emeraid green. 
The point of saturation is known by a 
slight turbidity of the solution. The 
operation is discontinued immediately 


. 100 c.m. 
. 18-20 g. 


upon the manifestation of the turbidity, 
the mixture shaken for a little while, set 
aside, and finally filtered. 

The proportion of either of the above 
solutions to the Platinum solution is, 1-6. 

The formula for ordinary conditions is : 

Platinum Solution 1-6, . . 24 c.m. 

Ammonia Iron Solution or 

Soda ee Mm . 22 c.m. 

Gum Solution I. 4:23 €.mi 

With the use of the ammonium oxa- 
late the image is blue intone; the sodium 
oxalate gives brown tones. The former 
also gives weaker pictures than the latter. 
As regards sensitiveness I have not 
noticed material difference. I cannot 
definitely speak of the durability of the 
paper, inasmuch as only a few weeks 
have elapsed since my experiments. 
Paper which has been preserved since 
that time, however, shows no deteriora- 
tion whatever. 

The addition of chlorate potassa may 
be made as in the old process. Of the 
effect of an increase or diminution of the 
amount of iron in the sensitising solution 
I cannot definitely speak without first 
making experiments. 

The copying of the prints offers no dif- 
ficulty. A certain dampness of the 
paper is necessary to success, as is the 
case with silver paper. 

The paper after removal from the 
chloride of calcium tube should be laid 
about for some time in the dark room be- 
fore use to imbibe a certain amount of 
moisture. 

Either print until the image comes up 
fully. The impression must not be any 
stronger than is looked for in the final result. 

Or, the printing is continued only so far 
as is necessary to bring out the entire 
picture, or there will be a falling off in the 
half tones. The print is taken from the 
frame and developed in a weak, cold solu- 
tion of the tartrate, oxalate, citrate, or car- 


| bonate of potassa or soda. 
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A good developer is made as follows : 
Saturated Solution Soda . . 5 c.m. 
Distilled Water . 100 C.m. 
The print is dipped in this and allowed 

to remain until all the details come up. 


are next placed in a bath consisting of 
Hydro-Chloric Acid . 1c.m. 
Water oo% . 80 c.m. 
until the yellow color of the paper dis- 
appears, and then washed for ten or 
fifteen minutes in water. 





The Photographic Society of Phila- 
delphia. 

A stated meeting of the Society was held 
Wednesday evening, December 7th, 1887, 
with the President, Mr. Frederic Graff, in 
the chair. 

The Secretary read a communication 
from the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association, announcing an International 
Photographic Exhibition to be held in 
March, 1888, and inviting members to 
send exhibits. 

The death of Mr. Evan Randolph, an 
active member of the Society, was an- 
nounced by the Secretary. 

The Committee on Membership re- 
ported the election of the following active 
members: Messrs. Henry J. Hand, Emlen 
Cresson, Dr. Wm. Thomson, and Theo- 
dore Fassitt. 

The Committee on Celebration of 25th 
Anniversary reported that in accordance 
with the plan proposed at the special 
meeting called for the purpose, a recep- 
tion in honor of the event was held by 
the Society at the Penn Club House, on 
the evening of November 26th, the 25th 
Anniversary of the date of organization 
of the Society. In addition to invitations 
issued to members, a number of distin- 
guished persons interested in photography 


throughout the United States and Great | 


Britain, including officers of some of the 
more prominent photographic societies, 


| earliest possible date. 
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were invited to be present. The evening 
was pleasantly passed in social intercourse 
of an informal character, relieved and 
enhanced by a collation prepared by the 


| caterer of the Penn Club. 
The printed and developed pictures | 


* The Committee on American Lantern 
Slide Interchange requested members to 
prepare slides immediately for the pur- 


| pose, so that they might be ready for 


forwarding*to the other Societies at the 

A circular on the 

subject would be issued in a few days. 
Nominations for officers and commit- 


| tees for 1888 were made, after which Mr. 
| Bartlett moved that the Society hold a 
| public exhibition of lantern slides during 

the coming Winter, and that a commit- 
| tee be appointed to arrange all details in 


regard to same; carried. The Chair 
appointed Messrs. G. C. Morris, W. A. 
Dripps and W. H. Rau. 

Mr. John Bartlett read a paper on “ The 
Short-Comings of Photography in Rela- 
tion to Art,’’ followed by Dr. Ellerslie 
Wallace, Jr., on ‘Composite Photo- 
graphy.” Both papers elicited great in- 
terest from those present. 

Dr. Howe, admitting what Dr. Wallace 


| had said in regard to Composite Photo- 


graphy not producing the type portraits 
claimed, referred to its use in detecting 
forged signatures proposed by Francis 
Galton, as one which seemed to have a 
practical value. 

In the case of genuine signatures the 
pen strokes which were most habitual 
and gave character to the signature, were 
most pronounced in the resulting com- 
posite, while in forged signatures the 
errors made in imitating these strokes 
could readily be seen, 


Mr. Walmsley called attention to the 
value of Orthochromatic plates in Photo- 
Micrography as follows : 

In common with other workers in this 
department of Photography, I have long 


| felt the short-comings of all ordinary gel- 





atine plates in rendering the true color 
valuations of very many microscopic 
objects, especially those of animal and 
vegetable tissues, prepared by the modern 
methods of single, double or even triple 
staining. Blue, and light violet stains, 
(so largely in use), were valueless for 
photograpic purposes, and many of my 
most interesting preparations could not 
be reproduced by the camera. 

Among others, which I have at 
various times fruitlessly endeavored to 
photograph, is a beautiful dissection 
of the sting and poison sac of the 
Honey Bee; in which the sting and 
all external appendages range in color 
from a bright yellow to dark orange brown, 
whilst the delicate membrane ofthe poison 
bag or sac is stained a bright, delicate 
blue. The impossibility of making a 


satisfactory negative from such a prepara- 
tion on an ordinary gelatine plate will be 
apparent to every one. 
the specimen upon the table and invite 
all present to examine it for themselves. 


I have. placed 


I have probably made not less than a 
dozen exposures upon this specimen, under 
very varying conditions, as to make of 
plates, lighting, and length of time, but, 
with invariably unsatisfactory results. 

If the exposure was long enough to 
give any detail in the darker portions, the 
blue sac was entirely overdone and ob- 
literated ; if on the contrary the time was 
shorter to suit this portion of the subject, 
the others were mere silhouettes, so that I 
gave up the attemptin despair. You will 
see by the negative now to be passed 
around, and which is by all odds the best 
I made on ordinary plates, how utterly 
unsatisfactory were the results. 

A few days since, in talking with Mr. 
Carbutt on the matter, he suggested the 
employment of an orthochromatic plate, 
urging upon me their merits in rendering 
two-color valuations. I had given no 
prior attention to this subject, other than 
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reading various articles thereon, which 


had appeared from time to time in the 


| journals, and had no practical experience 


in the working of the plates. Mr. Car- 


| butt very kindly furnished me with a 


package of them, and the same evening I 
proceeded to put them to the test on this 
hitherto impracticable subject; making 
two exposures, the resulting negatives 
from which I will now exhibit to you, 
together with prints from them, and one 
from a negative of same subject made 
with an ordinary gelatine plate. The re- 
sults speak for themselves. The first ex- 
posure was made-without a color screen, 
and the rendition of the color valuations 
is, as you will observe, surpassingly be- 
yond that given by an ordinary plate. In 
the second attempt I interposed a screen 
of lemon color tissue paper between the 
light and the object, and trebled the length 
of exposure. The result is, a negative in 
which the printing value or capacity of 
the blue and yellow portions of the speci- 
men are precisely the same ;_ whilst most 
of the details in the darker brown and 
orange parts are well brought out. 

This gratifying result is so remarkable 
and interesting, pointing to such an im- 
portant use for these plates, that I have 
felt impelled to bring the subject before 
the society, and to add my mite to the 
general fund of information we are all 
striving for. ~ 

Mr. Walmsley exhibited three negatives 
as referred to in the above communica. 
tion, as well as mounted albumen prints 
therefrom, and an 8xto enlargement on 
Bromide paper under a microscope 
Upon the table he also showed the pres 
paration magnified 24 diameters, the 
same power as that employed in making 
the photograph. After the lights were 


| turned down, a lantern slide of same 


subject was exhibited upon the screen. 
Mr. Bellsmith, of the Eastman Dry 
Plate and Film Co., who was present, 
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called attention of the members to a new 
product of that company, known as 
«‘Eastman’s Transferotype Paper.” 

This is a paper prepared from the same 
emulsion as the “Permanent Bromide 
Paper,” but in such a way that after | 
developing and washing the contact or 
enlarged print, it may be laid face down 
upon any object upon which it is desired 
to transfer the picture, and after drying 
under pressure, the paper can be removed 
by the application of hot water, leaving 
the print upon the object where it was 
desired. Transfers may be made in this 
manner upon opal glass, china plaques, 
tiles, lamp shades, glass for transparencies 
and lantern slides, canvas for artists’ use, 
engravers’ blocks, &c. Several speci- 
mens showing the various uses of the 
paper, were exhibited by Mr. Bellsmith, 
and were examined with great interest. 

The evening was concluded by an in- 
teresting narrative by Mr. Geo. Vaux, Jr., 
of some ‘‘ Photographic Experiences in 
the Yosemite Valley and other parts of 
the West.’’ A large number of slides 
were shown on the screen by Mr. Vaux 
which graphically illustrated his narrative. 
The negatives were made on Eastman’s 
films, and were of excellent quality, 
Many were made from points at high 
elevations, and rarely visited by photo- 
graphers. 

Adjourned. 

ROBERT S. REDFIELD. 
Secretary. 





Dr. ARTHUR H. ELLIOTT, associate 
editor of Anthony’s Bulletin, was mar- 
ried to Miss Kate Paulding Uglow, on 
Thursday, December Ist, 1887, at New 
York. 





A SPECIAL meeting of the Amateur Pho- 
tographic Society of Pottsville, was called 
for Saturday night, December 3d, at the 
house of Mr. E. F. C. Davis to meet Messrs. 


| the work of the travelers. 
| showed an ingenious vest camera which 
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| W.H. Rau and George W. Ennis, of Phila. 


A pleasant evening was spent looking over 
Mr. Shaffer 


is made in Germany. It has a focusing 
arrangement and holds five small sguare 


plates instead of the one round plate used 
| in America. 


One of the travelers showed 


| a shutter of his own construction for both 


time and.instantaneous exposure. Mr. 


| Davis used a new dissolving lantern, con- 
| tructed by himself. The light is fed from 


tanks of gas in the basement, which are 
arranged ingeniously to give an even and 
regular pressure. It worked admirably. 


| The meeting closed with an exhibition of 


lantern slides, some contributed by the 


| members, others by W. H. Rau, made 


from his negatives. A description was 
also given of the journey to Petra, the 
pictures of which were made by W. H. 
Rau. 





THE Eastman Company has just intro- 
duced a novel and most beautiful style of 
photograph. It is called Transferotype 
Paper. It is easy of manipulation and 
the results obtained are most charming. 
It resembles the ordinary bromide paper, 
but differs from it by being transferable 
to glass, porcelain, silk, canvas, etc. It 
is not necessary that the surface to which 
it is transferred be flat. It may be adapted 
to any curveature, and so may be 
made useful in decoration of lamp shades 
and other ornaments. 

Transferred to canvas it presents a 
beautiful appearance and offers a suitable 
surface for artistic coloring. 

Contact or enlarged prints are made 
upon this paper in precisely the same 
manner as upon the well known “ Per- 
manent Bromide Paper” (the same 
emulsion being used for both). After 
washing the print is laid face down upon 
the object to which it is desired to trans 


| fer the picture; after drying under pres- 
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sure the paper is removed by the appli- 
cation of hot water, leaving the print 
upon the object where it was dried. The 
operation is simple, easy and certaih. 

The Transferotype paper will become 
popular at once. 





EpITorR AM. JoUR. OF PHOTOGRAPHY: 

By unanimous ‘vote of the Executive 
Committee of the Photographers’ Associ- 
ation of America, the subject ‘‘ Hiawatha” 
has been selected for illustration in making 
pictures for the Blair Prize Cup Competi- 
tion for the Convention of 1888. 

H. S. BELLSMITH, 
Secretary. 





THE Photographic Society of Philadel- 
phia celebrated its twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary on the evening of November 26th, 
by an informal reception at the Penn 
Club House. About ninety members 
gathered together and a very enjoyable 
evening was passed in conversation. A 
collation was served, the table being 
graced with a camera sculptured from a 
block of ice. 

The Philadelphia Society is the oldest 
in the country, and numbers amongst its 
members many whose names are asso- 
ciated with the progress of the science 
during the last quarter of a century. 





A CONTEMPORARY in commenting upon 
photographs of rainbows, speaks as if 
they were rather novelties, possible only 
for the highly sensitive gelatino-bromide 
film. We are not very old in the art, but 
have quite a decided recollection of some 
fine atmospheric effects, the rainbow in- 
cluded, obtained by the old wet collodion 
process. 

The following extract is from the San 
Francisco Evening Bulletin of February 
12th, 1868: 

* A new Yosemite series has recently 
been taken by a photographer, who hides 
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of “‘ Helios.” 


| are caught with capital success. 


his name under the significant classicism 
These views are taken from 
fresh points selected with a nice regard to 
artistic effect, and illustrating the valley 


and its cliffs and falls more variously than 
| any previous series. 


There are effects in 
some of the views which we have not met 


before. The plunging movement and 


| half vapory look of cataracts leaping 1000 
| or 1500 feet at a bound are wonderfully 


realized. Across some of the falls the 


arching iris is seen, colorless but sugges- 


tive, like the beauty of a dead face—the 
form is there, only the tint and the play 
of nature is lacking. The cloud effects 
Around 
and across some of the granite peaks 


| hang wreaths of vapor, transparent and 


full of airy lightness. In one view the 
sun, the splendor of his disc veiled by a 
cloud that yet shows all his form, is made 
to take his own portrait and mimic in 
shadow the “ profuse rays” which he 
shoots arrow-like athwart the dusk.” 

THE Instantaneous Flash Light is des- 
tined to be something more than a pass- 
ing novelty. Judging from the excellent 
results so far obtained, it looks as if the 
day were not far distant when it would be 
called into active service by the profes- 
sional, to secure pictures of people in 
evening costumes at their homes, and as 
a supplementary illuminator for dull day- 
light exposures. 

The duration of exposure is but a 
fraction of a second, and but little in- 
genuity is required to secure a pleasing 
lighting of the sitter. Or course no head 
rest is needed, and the pose is natural. 
There are no harsh lights nor abrupt 
shadows if the illumination is properly 
managed. Besides its application to por- 
trature, it will no doubt be of value in 


other photographic processes. For copy- 


| ing engravings and pictures in white 
| and black it is most excellent, giving 





sharpness and distinctness by the even- 
ness of the illumination. 

From some experiments which are 
being made, we are led to believe that it 


will also play an important part in ortho- | 


chromatic photography. The various 
colored fires which may readily be pro- 
duced, the reds and the yellows, are, not- 
withstanding their so-called adactinic 
colors, remarkably rich-in rays which in- 
fluence the sensitive film, so that the 


reds, yellows, and other tints usually 
translated black, can be represented in | 


their proper relations. 
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It may therefore prove invaluable for | 


the copying of oil, paintings, etc. 
believe there is a brilliant future for the 
Flash Light. 

The light from burning magnesium 
is richin chemical rays. Bunsen & Ros- 
coe in 1859 Philosophical Transactions 


We | — 


| Bacon’s, Phila. 
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of stearine would be consumed, it would 
need about 72.2 grains or 2% ounces of 
magnesium. In a state of fine division 
its activity is increased, and when supplied 
with oxygen, as in the new mixtures, 


| its value is greatly augmented. 





A DALLMEYER Portrait 4 D Rigid 


Mounting, in perfect condition, 
very rapid. Listed at $108.00, will be 
sold for spot cash, $68.00. 

Tuos. H. McCo.uin & Co. 
635 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


ANTED—One-sixteenth size Gem- 
Tubes. T. H. McCo.iun & Co., 
635 Arch Street. 





ANTED--A young man would like 

position under the light: gained his 
knowledge of the business at Gilbert & 
Address K., care Thos. 


| H. McCollin & Co., 635 Arch St., Phila, 
| Pa. 


determined the chemical activity of the | 


light as compared with the sun. 


nesium wire, which, seen from a point at 
the sea’s level, having an apparent mag- 
nitude equal to that of the sun’s effect at 
that point, hasthe same chemicalactivity as 
the sun would have if shining from a cloud- 
less sky at the height of 9%° above the 
horizon. On comparing the visible 
brightness of these two sources of light it 
was found that the brightness of the sun’s 
disk, as measured by the eye, is 524 
times as great as that of burning magnesi- 
um when the sun’s zenith distance is 67° 
22’, while at the same zenith distance the 
sun’s chemical intensity was only 36% 
times as great. 
the light in photography. A _ burning 
magnesium wire of the thickness of 0.297 
mm. evolves as much light as 74 candles 
of which five go to the pound. It 
has been calculated that 0.120 of a gram 
of wire of above size is burned in one 
minute. To produce light equalto 74 
candles burning 10 hours, whereby 20 Ibs 


They | 


showed that a burning surface of mag- | , 5x7 plate with one exposure. 


| ing poor health. 


Hence the great value of | 


ANTED—A Ferrotype Camera with 
36 Lenses, to make 36 pictures on 


Alsoa Ferrotype Camera with 18 Lenses, 
to make 18 pictures on 5x7 plate with one 
exposure. Address A. R. J., care of 
Thomas H. McCollin & Co., 635 Arch St., 
Phila., Pa. 


ET the new C. B. Combined Per- 

manent Intensifier and Reducer for 
Gelatine Plates. 

Tuos. H. McCo.uin & Co., 

635 Arch street, Phila. 

OR SALE.—Gallery in good location, 

only one in town. Reason for sell- 

Address A. R. H., care 

Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 635 Arch St., 

Phila., Pa. 


RARE CHANCE FOR A BAR- 
GAIN.—A Dallmeyer Portrait 2 A 
Lens, with Rack and Pinion, very rapid, 


| having beer used for taking Animals in 


| rapid motion, in perfect condition, nearly 


new. List price, $148.00, will be sold 
for spot cash, $90.00. 
Tuos. McCo.uuin & Co., 
635 Arch St., Phila,, Pa. 
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NOVEMBER BARGAIN LIST. 


Accessories : 


1—8x1o Exterior Ground, good 
condition, . 

1—Papier Mache, Fire Place and 
Cabinet combined, fair condi- 
tion, reduced to 

1—Universal Position Chair, Crim- 
son Terry; all Attachments 
except Baby Chair; Good as 
new. 

2—Spencer Head- rest . a 

1—Pharaoh Position Chair. . . 

I—8x1o Eastman’s Roll Holder, 
good asnew. . 

1—8x10 Hough's ground, light left 
of sitter . 

1—8x8 Seavey Ground, new, light 
right 

British” Journal Almanacs for 1878 

Photo*Mosaics for 1883, . “A 

1—No. 72 Osborne berige iis as 
new, .. 

1—8x1o Plain ground . 

1—Bryant rustic gate . 

1—Seavey balustrade... .. 

I—Queen Anne baby lounge. . 

1—Rustic corner chair . : 

1—8x1o Perfect camera stand . 

1—Knickerbocker stand, with 
14x17 top. : 

1—8x1o0 Osborne’s interior ‘back- 
ground, new, light left. . . 

1—4x8 Osborne's side slip. . . 

5x8 orange glass developing trays 

Negative boxes, odd sizes, each . 

1—Adjustable arm Position Chair 

1—Position Chair, rising back . 

1—Osborne stile, new . 

1—40z.. Porcelain mortar and pestle 

1—6 in. Porcelain mortar and pes- 
the je... 

2—4x5 Japan trays and plate lifter, 
lot 


Pearl leads, the best ‘retouching 
point in the market, each . 

Interchangeable View Albums, 
7x10, for 5x8 views, with re- 
movable leaves fastened by 
cord,each. . . i 

Job Lot Fine Cabinet “Plush 
Frames, each - 

2—5x3 Instantaneous Shutters, 
new, each . 

8x10 Job Lot Picture frames : write 
for particulars. 


Desiring to reduce our stock, we will 

sell for a short time. 
PER DOZ. 

5x6 Woodbury Dry a ae 80 

44%x6% “ “ahr 65 
bux8 y« yg 15 
6%x8¥% Triumph see 
5X7 is 
4%x6% “ 
5x8 Neidhardt 


| 4x5 Bridle 


Camera Boxes: 

I—5x8 Blair outfit, good as new, 

I—11x14 Blair reversible back, 
extension front view, box and 
and 3 holders,. . . . 

1—No. 48 B, 8x1o Portrait ‘box, 
double swing and Benster 
holder, - 

1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 
5x8 Tourist Camera Box, 2 
Daisy Plate Holders, 1 Exten- 
sion Tripod, and 1 Canvas 
Carrying Case, very little used. 
Price, new, a 50, will sell 
for .. 

1—6%x8¥% camera, with ratchet 
bed, ground glass and wet 
holder . oh ey 

1—4x5 °76 outfit . 2 

I—1ox12 Cone View Camera, 
Double Swing, new. . . 

1—11x14 New Haven Reversible 
Back Camera, Double Swing, 
ged. aire aerate ee 

1—14x17 New Haven Acme Por- 
trait Camera, Single a 
new .. . 

I— ¥% size Portrait Camera. . . 

1—4x4 Standard Portrait Camera 
with holder, new * 

1—4x5 Flammang seg back 
Camera. . 

I—4%x5% No. 202 A. Scovill 
Outfit . bie 

I—6%x8% View Camera and 
Bens oe 3% 

1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo Camera, 
3 holders, case and tripod . 

1—6 4x8 ¥% American Optical Co., 
first qual. View Camera . . 

I—4%x5% Ex. qual. Portrait 
Camera : 

I—5x8 American Optical Co., 
Stereo Camera .. . if Ss 

i—6%x8¥% Standard Portrait 
Camera, withholder. . 
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1—5x8 Blair View Camera, single 
swing . 

Lenses : 

I—14x17 Harrison wide angle view 

1—4x4 Tench Portrait Lens. This 
was made by Dallmeyer'’s 
foreman and is the same com- 
bination as his No. 3, A list, 
$224.00, willsell for . 

1—Finder. . 

1—Prosch Shutter, 
matic release . 

1—Matched pair German Stereo- 
scopic Lenses, in good order . 

1—Matched pair imitation Dall- 
meyer Lenses, 

1—5x8 Dallmeyer View Lens . 

1—Woodward Condensing Lens. 

1—4x4 Darlot Globe: Lens . 

I—4x4 “ os a 

1—5x8 Abendroth wide angle v view 
lens . 

I---% size L. 'W. Krantz Portrait 
Lens alah Nat ig) wall 


No. 2, Pneu- 


17 


18 


a 8 


$8888 8 8 


8 


5° 
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1—% size C. C. Harrison portrait 
lens. : 

I— size portrait lens . . 

I—% size Darlot quick acting 
Portrait Lens, central stops . 

1—No. 6, 17x20 Darlot wide-angle 
Hemispher ical Lens . 

1—4x4 Voigtlander Portrait Lens. 

1—Extra 4x4 Chapman Portrait 
Lens .. Sonties ad 

1—8xio E. A. View Lens . 

1—5x8 Darlot View Lens. . 

1—4x5 Harrison & Schnitzer View 
Lens ep 

1—Ross View Lens . 

1—H. Fitz Double View Lens, re- 
volving stops . 

1—5x8 R. O. Co. Lens, good as 
new .. 

I pair Waterbury Stéreo Lenses . 


3 
4 


1—8x1o Voigtlander Portrait Lens 80 


1—4x4 Dallmeyer Group Lens . 
1—4x4 Walzl Portrait Lens 


5° 
20 


888 88 8 88 


8 8 


8 


$88 





NEW 
BACKGROUNDS axnp ACCESSORIES. 





The present complete lines are all new and very fine in design and finish, The Papier Mache 


Accessories are painted in flat oil, which retains all the beauties of water color without 


any of its derangeable features. 
proof. 


Mixed Paints for touching up damaged backgrounds and Accessories. 


They will not rub out or smell, and are vermin 


Backgrounds painted in oil, if desired. 


Iam making a set of Permanent 
Pho- 


tographs mailed on application, but must be returned. 


J. W. BRYANT, La Porre, INDIANA. 





BLITZ-PULVER, 


For Instantaneous Photography at Night. 


One Tenth of a Second. Full Time—stop down 
lens—the latest, the best, the cheapest. 


20 CHARGES FOR 60 CENTS. 


Tuos. H. McCotum & Co., 613 Arcu Sr., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Pictures taken in 
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ceived at office on or before Monday, five days in advance of day of publication. Advertisers 
receive a copy of the journal free, to certify the correctness of the insertion. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 423 Broome Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Photographic Times and American Photographer, 


| | ee, lhe ee ee 
commencing with Mt. | ee, ere 
0 
County,. . 
Semte,. .. 


NOTE.+—Please specify whether Weekly or Monthly edition is desired. 





FIZZ-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z! 


HAT was that? LIGHTNING FLASH, 

for making negatives at night. Successful ? 

Lots of fun! Try it. Ask for LIGHTNING FLASH. 

Read the label. Lightning Flash, prepared by 

Buchanan, Bromley & Co., Philadelphia. For 

sale in Mew York by The Scovill Mfg. Co., 
George Murphy, and The Obrig Camera Co. 


PRICE PER Box, 75 CENTS. 





BROWN & GOLDSMITH'’S 


——SUCCESS—— 


Sensitized :. Paper’. Preservative. 


A GreEeAtT Boon To PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


PATENT APPLLED FOR. SIMPLE, RELIABLE, CHEAP. 


O more anxiety in regard to the weather, or in keeping your paper until the sus shines, or 
until it can be wsed. It will save the average photographer five times what it costs to use it, 
saying nothing of the convenience of having sensitized paper always ready for use. 
It is as valuable in Winter as in Summer, and will pay for itself five times over in the saving 
of time, labor, and gold, as where paper is kept two or three days it tones much easier than without 
it, and requires less gold. 


PRICE, $2.00 PER PACKAGE. 


USE ONLY TIN CYLINDER CANS. For Sale by all Photographic Dealers. 


GOLDSMITH & MOFFITT, Sole Manufacturers, 
374 Main Street, Springfield, Mass., U. S.A. 





QUEEN & CO.’S 


“«“FRANCAT 


RAPID RECTILINEAR LENS. 


These Lenses are guaranteed to be at least equal, and if critically and scientifically com- 
pared will be found superior to the best productions of the most famous makers. 

The principle causes and points of their superiority are the following: 

FIRSTL Y¥— 

Being made of a quality of Glass which is entirely free from color, they allow more actinie 
light to pass through them than is usual for lenses of the Rapid Rectilinear type. 
SECONDL Y— 

After The Francaise Lenses have received the cloth polish,which has here-to-fore been the 
last eves by opticians to Lenses of small diameter, they are again polished on a pitch sur- 
em ee same careful manner as the best telescope object glasses of late years have been 

nished. 

This pitch pohsh accounts for the beautiful stereoscopic effect and brilliancy noticeable 
in pictures made by Francais Lenses. 

THIRDLY— + 

They are larger in diameter than Lenses by other makers of equal focus, covering the 
same sized plate. This gives room for more perfect correction of the ep erical aberration than 
is possible with Lenses of smaller diameter and at the same time allows the admission of an 
additional number of light rays, consequently greatly increasing their value as Portrait and 
Instantaneous Objectives. 

For Group, Architectural and Landscape work, the two unquestionably excelling quali- 
ties of our Francais Lenses : Depth of Focus and nes rapidity cannot be too highly spoken 
of or their true value to the Photographer over-estimated. 

Whilst in the two very essential qualities of an objective namely—fiatness of field and 
and perfect rectilinearity, they will be found, at least, equal to any Lense now in the market. 


SEEING IS BELIBVING. 


Buy them with the privilege of returning them to us wtemeen, Cc. O. D. for the ful 
amount paid, at any time within thirty days of purchase, if not found absolutely satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 


Circular mailed on receipt of application by any dealer in photographic supplies. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & C9., Opticians, Philadelphia, Penna. 








PANTAGRAPH rectitinear LENSES. 





The Pantagraph Rectilinear Lenses possess. many valuable properties 
peculiar to themselves. They are perfectly rectilinear, and work well with 
the largest diaphrams for groups and instantaneous views. Their great com- 
pactness and lightness are a boom to the out-door artist, while their flatness 
of field and their penetrating power, in which, from carefully made tests, they 
are equal to many of the noted lenses in the market, render them very valuable 
for landscapes and copying work of every discription. 

For those to whom the price of our Francaise Lenses would be an 
obstacle, The Pantagraph Lenses will be found especially satisfactory. 


PRICE-LIST OF QUEEN & C0,’S 
Pantagraph Rapid Rectilinear Lenses. 








Diameter of Equivalent 
Size of Plate, Lens. Back Focus, Focus. 





3%x4\ ins. 5% ins. 4 ins. 4% ins. 
4 x5 ins. | 1 1-16 ins. 5 ins. 5% ins. 
5 x8 ins. | 1 5-16 ins. 8 ins. 834 ins. 
6%x8%ins. | 1% ins. | 10% ins. Ir ins. 
8 x1o ins. ins. | 13 ins. 13% ins. 
xI2 ins. ins. | 15 __ ins. 16 ins. 
x15 ins. ins. | 20% ins. 22. ~=sins, 
x20 ins. | 3% ins. | 25 ins: 27% ins. 
x24 ins. | 33% ins. | 28% ins. 31 sins. 


. 1 and 2 furnished in matched pairs for stereoscopic work. 














. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Try them before deciding on.any other make. 





Vv 


Eastman’s Special Dry Plates. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
Eastman’s Negative Paper and Roll Holders 


Which can be Fitted to any Camera, and all 
Requisites for Film Photography. 


Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper, 








For Contact Printing and Enlarging. 
St. Louis, Mo., April 16, 1886. 
EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO.. Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—The Bromide Paper ‘‘C*’ which you have sent me gives vigorous and clear prints, 
and my artist finds it to have an excellent surface for crayon and pastel work, so that I believe it to 
be well adapted for the purpose intended. 


Yours truly, 
G. CRAMER. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


EASTMAN DRY PLATE and FILM CO, 


Branch Office, 13 Soho Square, London, W, England. ROCHESTER, N. Y 








The attention of Photographers ts called to the large and very complete 
facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 
REFINING ALL KINDS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WASTES 


AT THEIR 








NEW LABORATORY 


622 Race St.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. 3.—A pamphlet containing directions about saving waste will be mailed free 
to any Photographer applying for one. 








VI 


— Carbutt’s Keystone Special 
Fortrait aud Instantaneous FPlates. 


(Biur Laset.) 


Pronounced the Ne Plus Ultra of Dry Plates for Portraiture 
and Instantaneous Exposures. 


For Landscape Views, Architecture, Machinery and Copying, the “‘B’”” PLATES, White Label, have 
no superior. 


For Transparencies, CARBUTT’S “A” PLATES, 3x4, on thin crystal glass, and on Fine Grounp 


glass, for target sizes. pets Samat have no equal. 

CARBUTT’S ORTH CHROMATIC PLATES are especially valuable for Copying Paintings and 
Colored Objects. 

CARBULT’S MULTUM IN PARVO DRY PLATE Lantern, price $6.00. 

CARBUTT’S PYRO and SODA POTASH DEVELOPER, in concentrated form, in two ounce 
bottles in one pac price 60 cents. 

For sale by al Dealers in Photo. Materials. Circulars sent on receipt of address, to 


J CARBUTT, Keystone Dry PLATE Works, 
| Wayne Function, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Testimonial from the well-known Manufacturer of Burnishing Machines : 
Manayunk, Puitapecpnia, April rath, 1887. 

Mr. Joun Carsutr. Dear Sir.—Enclosed please find check in payment for bill of special instanta- 
neous plates, and let me say right here, ‘that they work splendidly, good as any I have ever used.’’ Send me 
fifty dozen of same kind. Ship to my new Gallery, 1313 and 1315 Columbia Avenue, and obli our old 
friend, W. G. ENTREK x 





- Hydroxylamine . Hydrochloride - 





The New, Powerful Developer for 


- GELATINE« PLATES. :-.: 


We have secured a small quantity of this chemical, which we 
can supply at 


$1.00 PER OUNCE. 


Cheaper than Pyro because a very little goes a great way. 
Developer does not become discolored. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
635 ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Combined Permanent Intensifier 


and Reducer, 








—FOR— 


GELATINE PLATES. 





SOMETHING LONG DES/RED. 





An Intensifier which builds up the weakest negative to any degree 
of strength, with the perfect clearness of a wet plate, without the slightest 
stain, removing any trace of fog occasioned during development, and 
producing a brilliancy of result equaled only by that of a well-developed 
plate. 





The Intensified Plates are Unchangeable by 
Time or Action of Light. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Tuos. H. MCCo.Luin & Co.. 
635 Arch Street, Phila. 


Price, $1.00. For Sale by all Dealers. 





VIII 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING IN THE 
AMERICAN JouRNAL OF PHoToGRAPHY. 


PER PAGE. 

One insertion, . .... .. .$ 8 00 | One insertion, 
Two “ ie e+ ue ee Se | oe - 
Three 6 + +e + « - 21 CO | Three 
Six a ime Mey a cncanie eee el “ 
Twelve “ eer ames « fb. 45 00 

PER Y%{ PAGE. PER % PAGE 
One inantioig ley (66 ss sO Tee ea“, SA Eg 1 50 
Two . eee eee a " 2 50 
Three “ Diete ey ae 7 50 | Three ” of & Ss 375 
Six os Kia sche te ts ag See | Six o VAs ie eee ie 


Twelve “ 25 oo | Twelve “ ide ee ce, ate ae oO 


PER % PAGE 
- - $ 5 00 
8 50 
I2 00 
23 00 





15 CENTS PER LINE FOR SINGLE INSERTION. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO, 


635 ArcH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





ACME FLuE HEATING PHOTO BURNISHER, 


The best in the World. To 
see it is to buy it. New style. 
Latest out. Handsome De- 
sign. Strong and durable. 
Economical. Best results. 
No moisture in rolls. It can 
be heated in a few minutes. 
Perfect combustion, no soot 
to be heated over and over 
again. Heat gauged by ther- 
mometer and held at one 
point by raising or lowering 
lamp wick. Every Machine 
Warranted. For sale by all 
stock houses in the United 
States and Canada. 

11 in. roller, with oil or gas. 
$25 00. 

15 in. roller, with oil or gas, 
$35 00. 


21 in. roller, with oil or gas, 


$45 00. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Acme Burnisher Company, Toledo, Ohio. 





IX 


WM. D. H. WILSON 


JNO. G. HOOD. 


ti Co 


+ 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


PHILADELPHIA 


g10 ARCH STREET, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, 
AMATEUR OUTFITS. 








Sole U. S. Agents for 


mss LENSES. 


COMPLETE PRICE LIST MAILED FREE. 





IN THE OPINION OF THE BEST JUDGES, 


THE PHOTO-GRAVURE PROCESS 


WORKED BY 


= oy 


| The Photo-Gravure Company 


Ne 855 Broadway New 


IS THE BEST METHOD OF PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING IN EXISTENCE. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


Natural Scenery and Architecture, 
Works of Art, Portraits from Life. 








For the Highest Class Work only. The Results are Best, the Cost is Least. 





xX 


Pacxarp ImproveD SHUuTTER, 
FOR VIEWS. 


HIS Shutter fastens on the outside of the front board. The 
flange of the lens is screwed on to the Shutter as shown 
in the cut, thus placing the lens in front of the Shutter. 
It can be changed from an instantaneous to a time Shutter 
by simply moving the lever shown in the cut, and is exceed- 
ingly practical and simple in its workings. 


Price, up to Two-lnch ae $8.00. 
Fitting Flange,extra, . . 50. 


Estimates furnished on larger sizes. 
Address all orders to 


Tuos. H. McCoiun & Co. 


635 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





XI 


Lhe Lightning Shutter. 


GET THE BEST. 


OPENS FROM THE CENTRE. 
WORKS INSIDE THE CAMERA BOX. 


No. 1—4 inchopening, ........... $600 
No. 2—4¥% inch opening, ......0.... 7 09 
Na, 3-5. inch opening, .. .. 6 ciseso 2 a es 8 09 
No. 4—5 34 inch opening, :........ '.. 41000 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


No. 635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Clinton, Wis., January 15, 1887. 
T. H. McCoturm: 

The rubber bellows for ‘‘ Lightning Shutter’’ to hand, but no b'!l. As it was bought on December 30, 1881, 
and has been in steady use five years, I think it is no fault of the stutter that the rubber wore out. Other shut- 
ters around here, of the piston variety, I have heard complaints of their leaking when they have been in use 
but a short time. 1 have not seen the time I have wished to trade yet. Respectfully, 

Clinton, Rock County, Wisconsin. A. E, TAYLOR. 




















SS THES 


STANLEY DRY PLATE 


IS 





pais Meee hay 





being the most sensitive plate of regular and 
even quality now on the market. 


[tis Easy of Development, 





attaining any required degree of intensity, with- 
out the slightest tendency: to fog, and holding 
that intensity in the fixing solution in the same 


manner and to the same degree as the wet plate. 


It has the Most Uniform and Even Film, 





being the only machine-coated plate manufactured 
in America. 





It gives Brilhant, Vigorous Negatives, 








with soft, high lights, clear shadows, and a wealth 
of gradations unequaled by any other plate. 


———FKOR Sian Be 


Tuos. H. McCo.iuin & Co., 


635 ARcH St., PHILADELPHIA. 








(fe eo 


FoR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


IDEAL, NEW MODEL, 





NEW MODEL IMPROVED, 





COMMODORE, CHALLENGE. 





FOR SALE BY ALL STOCK DEALERS. 


ROCHES TER , OPTICAL Co, 


11 and 13 Aqueduct Street, 
Send for our New Iustrated Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





JAMES F. MaGEE & Co.,, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of— 


Fine - -Phbtowtaptile : ‘Etetiente 


We would call the attention of Photographers to 

the strict purity and superior excellence of our 
Nitrate of Silver. We devote special personal atten- 
tion to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for 
the past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


To those who have not used t—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 











Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 


















LANTERN SLIBES. 


From Choice Original Negatives. 7 ge 
| ~ 


eeren eee yy z // 
The Finest Collection in America, // 


4b 

SS 
he 
q" 


/ % 
Representing all countries of the World: , 
/ S 7 | 
India, China, y, Rr Any // All Parts 
PY aj // of 
Japan, Egypt, / Q 
Palestine, Arabia, ‘ Q y] United States: 





/ 
Suez Canal, Spain, // / 
Portugal, Gibraltar, // Yellowstone 
France German // ; meee, 
? ’ // P 
‘ Yosemite Valley, 
Switzerland, -_ Etc 
. a : 
Austria, / a Mexico, 
/ s 
Holland, / S / New Zealand, 
Italy, / whe’ Australia, 


; Pay 
Transylvania, & // Tasmania, 
O 
Turkey, ~- A Chatham Islands, 


England, bh,” / Cape Town, Patagonia. 
/ 


Wales, / Ly 
Scotland, / o~/ Ly 


Q- // Peasant Groups. 
/} 


Russia, / ~/ K Hf Dickens’ Characters. 


/; ° : 
Etc. }/ Portraits of Eminent Persons. 


// ° : 
yj f f Battlefields. Reproductions. 
otha / / 
of Hf gS // Series of Life of St. Paul. 


I Series of Life of Napoleon. 





/f Cliff Dwellers. Lunar Pictures. 





Ethnological and Zoological Slides, Maps, Plans, Etc. 










SPECIAL LECTURE SETS. 
Special Slides made from any Subjects Ordered. 





New Subjects Constantly Added to Our Collection. 



















Solar and L:lectric Prints 


Rain or Shine. 


NO LONG DELAY ON ACCOUNT OF DULL WEATHER. 


= EPRICE. LIST OF -——— 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS. 


Size. Unmounted. Mounted. Size. Unmounted Mounted. 
Se a..8 ¥.% 6 4 $ 50 $ 60 | O65 298 -ocmigiyis $ 3 00 $ 2 65 
MIME. PROS PS 80 I 00 1 29 x 36 eee 4 70 } 
IIx 14 I 00 I 25 30 X 40 sisaan dee ae 575 
14X17 I I 75 ee ; 6 00 7 25 
6 nent ss": es I 50 I 85 eee ; 8 00 10 75 
18 x 22 I 75 2 25 . § eee ‘ 9 25 I2 50 
Dd ae eee tee 2°50 2 ae “a I3 00 17 00 
8) . Parra e ee eee 2 40 2 85 reek 64%, «4 eS ae 22 50 


SINGER « . 2 dteORZ 3 40 No Charge for making Negatives. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Photographers’ Supplies, 









No. 635 ArcH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 



















AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


AND ALL LOVERS OF NATURE SHOULD READ 


The Swiss Gross. 


A Monthly Magazine of the Agassiz Assoctation. 


It maintains a special Department of Photography, with regular contributions 
from ProFr JACOB REIGHARD, of the University of Michigan,.and Miss Laura M. 
MARQUAND an enthusiastic and able lady amateur photographer. 


PRESS COMMENTS ON THE FIRST NUMBER OF ‘‘ THE Swiss CROSS." 


“ Altogether, this first number is an extremely creditable production, and of a 
nature to convince us that Zhe Swiss Cross will not be content with hurling hard, 
technical facts at the heads of its readers, but will inspire them with a desire to go to 
nature’s open volume to study her secrets and admire her charms, rather than to 
learn her by second-hand from books. Jt is a splendid periodical to put in the hands 
of young people, to develop in them, at an impressionable age, the scientific spirit, 
that they may cultivate the habit of carefully observing the world about them.”"— 7he 
American Hebrew. 


“The Swiss Cross promises to become one of the most popular magazines of the 
day. The special fieid which it is intended to occupy, which is rather scientific than 


otherwise, is a large one, and offers an abundance of room for a publication of this 


character.” — The Railway Age, 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 A YEAR. 


The Swiss Cross and the American Journal of Photography to the same address, $1.95. Send 
for sample copy. 


N. D. C. HODGES, PUBLISHER, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 





XVII 


BLAIR’S 


CAMERAS 


HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Before purchasing an Outfit for Viewing purposes, examine BLAIR’S, and let no solicitation induce you 


to take a substitute. 
scriptive catalogue. 


Asx to see our latest improved patterns. 


If not kept in stock by your dealer, send for de- 


THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, 


No. 819 Arcn STREET, 


= PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BOSTON (FAactTory.) 





EacLtre Stocx House. 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


Photographic Goods. 


FULL LINE. 


New York Headquarters. 
Seed Dry Plates. Morgan’s Alb. Papers. 


ermagis Lens-s. Perfection Shutters. 
Moreny’s Developer. 


GEORGE MURPHY, 
2 Lonp St., NEw York. 


1 door east of Rroadwayr. 


SPECIALTIES. 


"* Tarvard” Dry Plate—rapid, clean, clear and 
brilliant. 

Photographic Draperies suitable for all purposes 

Bird's Patent Vignetter for black and gray 
vignettes. 

New designs in interior, exterior and snow 
backgrounds. 

New designs in interior, exterior and snow 
accessoxies. 

Felt grounds, gray or black, for best photos 

Packard,Garland and Green Compound Shutters 

Somerville's, Suter's, and other Lenses. 

Linen thread mazes, (at reduced prices.) 

Descriptive Price-List of the above on application. 


Address MINOTT M. GOVAN, 
Photographic Supplies, 698 Broadway, N. Y. 








SOMETHING LONG DESIRED BY PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


McCollins Everlasting Paste Brush 


The Bristles are cemented in a matrix of rubber, so that it is impossible for them to come out. 


PRICES: 
2% inches, 
. 3. inches, 


45 cents. 
. 25 cents. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
635 Arch Street, Philadelphia 











ta 
























i ISS OO Nz *sS 
peat! 


s\ AN DAR 






BROMIDE 


PATENT RELIABLE BROMIDE PAPER. 


FOR CONTACT PRINTING AND ENLARGEMENTS. 
CUT SHEETS. 


SIZE, PER DOZ, SIZE PER DOZ. 
errr Tere ee FEO OR isin cnc os cced ss cceseweseienes $2 40 
OOM Ao cncvdwi cscs eee weewet yam Set BEM Mca inin soot ss cue escnecnawede as 2 68 
Ea ckacea cass reek ew ken Ye) rer ee er 3 60 
IIE 6 ind 9. to Weidisw.0: a ple mote te wih eT RASS Cah Hik.d 9s vo san seen <b able vebe 4 80 
ME ci gic bise'ss dee ad ehiew aber * Se ee ee eee 5 12 
on ee rr eee RS SE ae eee er: rere 6 00 
Se ere Ot CE i ccteiwwsesce cdaweee i ncseas 7 20 
2, RE er cee reer dl ee ToT UPE TT TE eer Cer 9 oc 
Ig A ee eres Mit a LS oe a Fite iene II 26 
tl SE eee Seren. Seer PT SR a hs peswiek cine cesuded ee ewaints 12 80 
nn re ene era Ce CR Mi bo cdk teres Mend bucuncdeaseeen 18 00 
NY) 3s a's o0O05.6 5-5 40 Aiea edo 2 12 


OTHER SIZES IN PROPORTION. 
Less than one dozen of sizes above 8x 10 only will be packed at an extra charge of 25 cents. 





ROLLS 
OF NOT LESS THAN TEN YARDS. 
PER YARD. | PER YARD. 
UND ooo iidccccccc ved eadenve ee) SU AN I ins soo sh.c00000s dd cees $0 90 
iI OP te Ned dgie sve axielaws wei g 50 | 22 Dt “es beebeee suateaeeaeed I 09 
12 A A EA RS ee on 55 | 24 S ) . dambthacentaneksamemen I 08 
14 TL. Lala eval iodis inety ewe ses 64 | 25 QE TT oe I 12 
16 vif Cae rr ree aes” Sa 72 | 30 a rr I 35 
18 BP .. Nad ile ite eaenak Ov Ns 80 | 31 DD ee Nu they eaaek-et ved I 40 
EXTRA LARGE SIZES. 
PER YARD. PER YARD. 
IN UME ooo... soca soceasccetsey OR Ge | Sp MMOD WUE a ccececcdiescsaaseseass $1 67 
35 eh re eee 175 | 4! a ree 1 84 


These sizes are larger than anything that has ever before been attempted. ANTHONY’S 
PATENT RELIABLE PAPER is coated by the most perfect and the largest machinery 
ever designed for the purpose, and is warranted uniform in quality and capable of producing 
the most beautiful results photographically. 
The grades are H. G., heavy grained; H. S., heavy smooth; L. S.. light smooth, all 
at one price. 
} 


WE DO NOT MAKE ENLARGEMENTS FOR THE TRADE. 


NOTICE.—Our Bromide Paper is made under U. S. Letters Patent to T. C. 
Roche, dated February 8, 1881, No. 241,070. We have commenced a test suit in 
the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York, against 
the Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., George Eastman, Treasurer, and the Scovill 
Mfg. Co., in which we claim that the paper manufactured by the Eastman Co. is 
an infringement of our patent, and the Scovill Mfg. Co. are sued as sellers of it. 
This suit we shall press as vigorously as possible. In the meantime we deem 
it our duty to ourselves and to the trade to caution all persons against infringing 
our patent, as dealers are liable equally with the manufacturers for both damages 


and profits. 
4 E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, 





«BLITZ-PULVER® 


INSTANTANEOUS FLASH POWDER 


FOR 


Home. Portraiture’: at: Night. 





The most Powerfully Actinic Artificial Light yet 
produced, giving the Finest Results with 
the Least Quantity of Material, 
and hence least smoke. 


CAN BE USED WITH ORDINARY LENS OR WITH A RAPID LENS 
STOPPED DOWN, THEREFORE SPLENDID FOR FAMILY 
GROUPS AND INTERIOR SCENES. 


THos. H. McCo.iin. & Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


635 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


AND FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Price, 60 Cents. 





